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The C.0. And 
The New Draft Law 


Robert A. Fangmeier’s ‘‘ Washington 
ound-Up’’ in this issue gives us the 
satus of the new draft legislation as it 
ood on May 19. Just before going to 
‘ess we received from other Washington 
urces a copy of Section 6 (j) of the 
Il as agreed upon by the conference 
mmittee. The section may still be 
anged by the committee, inasmuch as 
has not been reported to their respec- 
ve bodies. Persons ‘in the know’ on 
pitol Hill say that there is evidence 
1at members of the committee did not 
~resee all the possible consequences of 
me provisions of the section and that 
mere is consequently some dissatisfaction 
‘nong members of Congress. This may 
=sult in further changes, but in view 
the difficulty the committee has had 
nm coming to an agreement the chances 
that happening are something less 
van even. 

The bill follows the 1948 law in defin- 
ag conscientious Objection as opposi- 
‘on to war ‘‘because of religious training 
md belief,’’ but instead of providing that 
uch persons shall be deferred, states that 
e ‘‘may be ordered by his local draft 
oard to perform such civilian work con- 
ributing to the national health, safety or 
aterest as the local board may deem ap- 
‘ropriate.”’ 

One disturbing possibility in the 
resent draft of the bill, and one of those 
hat reportedly escaped the attention of 
he committee, is that under its provisions 
_C.0. could be kept under the jurisdic- 
ion of his local draft board until he is 
5 years of age — the end of the reserve 
yeriod; whereas men discharged from the 
rmed services, while they are still in the 
eserve till 35, are not under the jurisdic- 
ion of the local boards but of the armed 
orces and are not in any way controlled 
is to their civilian activities. 

A second concern is as to the com- 
yetence and equipment of local draft 
yoards to determine what types of service 
ontribute ‘‘to the national health, safety 
x interest.’’ As the bill now stands it 
‘ives the local board almost complete 
ontrol over the lives of C.Os. One ‘Wash- 
ngton personage consulted suggested 
hat a local board might order a C.O. to 
vork in a gun factory as a janitor, sweep~ 
r or window-washer. There are no 
rovisions for pay, allowances or other 
enefits, for C.Os., and no authorization 
or assignament to work with voluntary 
encies at home or abroad. Therefore, 
inless Selective Service issues strict and 
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Disciple Young People To 
Serve World Council 


Four Disciple young people will sail 
for Europe this summer for from one 
to two years of service under the super- 
vision of the World Council of Churches. 
They will go on a_ subsistence basis 
(transportation, monthly subsistence al- 
lowance, ete.,) on funds granted by the 
Week of Compassion Committee from the 
1950 offering for world relief. In Hu- 
rope they will be under the general sup- 
ervision of Robert Tobias, of the Depart- 
ment of Refugee Service and Inter- 
ehureh Aid of the World Council. Their 
recruitment and preparation on this side 
has been under the direction of James 
A. Crain, executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Welfare of The 
United Christian Missionary Society. 


The first to sail will be Stokely B. 
(Jimmy) Gribble, son of Mrs. Evylin 
Gribble, National World Call Secretary. 
Jimmy was a staff sergeant in the Air 
Foree during World War II and made 
12 missions over Germany. He has only 
recently been released by the Air Forée 
after having been called back to active 
duty from the Reserve. He is a graduate 
of Transylvania College and has done 
work in Vanderbilt School of Religion. 
He sails on the 8.S. Georgic of the White 
Star Line, for Le Harve, France, on May 
31. He will go to Geneva, where he will 
fly with Robert Tobias and a World 
Council party for Athens on June 15. 
His first assignment will be to direct a 
work camp in Greece. Later he will join 
the Ecumenical Christian Village team at 
Jannina, where a group of American and 
British young people are assisting Greek 
peasants in rebuilding their villages 
and getting their farms into operation 
after the devastation of World War II 
and the later Communist revolution. 
Jimmy plans to be gone two years. 

Thomas and Susan Hanna will sail as 
soon as possible after July 15. Thomas 
(Tommy) is a native of Waco, Texas and 
a graduate of Texas Christian Universi- 
ty. Susan is a native of Georgia and 
went to Texas as a Navy Link Trainer 
instructor during World War II. She 
later entered T.C.U., where she special- 
ized in psychology and religious educa- 
tion. They were married a year ago. 
They are at present living in Chicago, 
where Tommy is a student in the Divin- 
ity School of the University of Chicago 
and Susan, in addition to special studies, 
serves as an admitting officer for Bill- 
ings Hospital. It is expected that they 
will be assigned to CIMADE (Comite 
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Search For Disarmament 


On April 23, Senator Brien McMahon 
(D. Conn.), in a notable address to the 
Senate said, ‘‘It is high time that we 
Americans, regardless of party affilia- 
tions, put ourselves four-square behind 
these ultimate foreign policy objectives 
of our President,’’ which he noted the 
President had stated to the United Na- 
tions Assembly on October 24, 1950. At 
this time, said the Senator, the Presi- 
dent ‘‘laid down what I like to eall the 
two imperatives of peace — first, fool- 
proof disarment and, second, the use of 
money thus saved for human _ better- 
ment.”’ 

In his address Senator McMahon re- 
stated proposals he made to the Senate 
February 2, 1950, when he called for a 
world-wide disarment and proposed that 
the United States, offer in good faith 
$50 billion to be thus saved from our 
arms program to lift the living standards 
of the peoples of the world. Senator 
Millard Tydings, in four speeches in 
February and March of 1950, had joined 
in a similar proposal. The proposal was 
embodied in a resolution (SJR 94) sign- 


ed by a number of leading Senators and 


Representatives. (See Social Action 
News-Letter, July-August 1950.) 

More recently Senator Ralph E. Flan- 
ders (R. Vt.) joined by 21 other members 
of Congress of both Houses and of both 
major parties, in a letter to President 
Truman urged that ‘‘your plea for peace 
through disarment ... be now followed 
up by definite proposals to be made by 
our representatives on the United Na- 
tions Counceil.’’ 

The necessity for disarment, said 
Senator Flanders, grows out of three 
unhappy facts. First, dependence on 
military power to solve the problem of 
security is to commit ourselves to an 
insatiable demand. ‘‘There is no limit 
to military demands. By its very nature 
Armed Force demands of us every thing 
we have.’’ This straining of our econo- 
my is serving precisely the ‘‘set purpose 
of the politburo.’’ Second, in this re- 
armament program ‘‘We are sacrificing 
freedom itself. We are being forced to 
shift the American way of life into the 
pattern of the garrison state.’’ And 
third, our present rearmament policy is 
being interpreted by the rest of the world 
as ‘‘an old-style contest for power,’’ in 
which we are ‘‘being considered as one 
of two parties to a contest for world 
domination. ’’ 

The President had said to the United 
Nations, in brief, two things: First, he 
had appealed for disarmament on three 
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Disciple Families Hosts 
To German Students 


For the next twelve months beginning 
shortly after July 1, four Disciples of 
Christ families in four widely separated 
sections of the United States will have 
as guests for a year four German high 
school students soon to arrive in this 
country. They will join their sponsoring 
families and will live with them and at- 
tend high school. 

The program is sponsored by the State 
Department in cooperation with the of- 
ficials of the Bonn government and the 
Cultural Affairs Division of the Ameri- 
can Military Government in Germany, 
working with the Service Commission of 
the Church of the Brethren. 

The four families are: 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Hines, 

Connersville, Indiana 

Mr. and Mrs. Will DeBoer, 

Buffalo, New York 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Skamser, 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy C. Frantz, 

Conway Springs, Kansas 

No new project, the first contingent of 
German students came over in July 
1949, and returned in September 1950. 
A second group arrived in July 1950, and 
will return to Germany in September of 
this year. The 1951 contingent comes 
under slightly different circumstances 
than those of the two previous groups. 
Satisfied with the success of the experi- 
ment, the State Department pays all 
expenses from the student’s home in 
Germany to the sponsor’s home in the 
U.S., plus a clothing allowance and an 
additional allowance to the sponsoring 
families to provide for possible emergen- 
cies. They will spend a few days in 
orientation to American customs at the 
Brethren Service Center before being 
sent to the homes of their sponsors. When 
they are ready to return to Germany 
they will undergo a similar process of re- 
orientation to fit them to make the best 
use of their American experiences in their 
homeland. A small contingent of Aus- 
trian high school students will also be in 
the group, but their assignment will he 
on a somewhat different basis. While in 
this country those assigned to Disciples 
of Christ homes will be under the super- 
vision of the Department of Social Wel- 
fare in cooperation with the Brethren. 
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Washington Round-Up 


India Wheat Bill. The legislation to 
send two million tons of what to fam- 
ine-stricken India is still pigeon-holed 
in the House Rules Committee at this 
writing. Despite approval by both the 
Senate and House foreign relations com- 
mittees, the House Rules Committee has 
steadfastly refused to permit the measure 
to come to a vote. (The House Rules 
Committee has since reported a_ bill 
providing the wheat as a loan. Ed.) 

Congresssmen who are irked by 
Nehru’s refusal to line up behind U.S. 
foreign policy toward Communist China 
and who have been blocking the wheat 
proposal had their hands strengthened 
when the Department of Agriculture 
released its May report on the U.S. winter 
wheat crop showing it to be the smallest 
since 1943, 


The Socrally-Conscious (?) Distilling 
Industry. While Indian mothers are 
reported to be feeding their children 
mud to allay the pangs of hunger, the 
distilling industry was in Washington to 
protest the Department of Argiculture’s 
suggested limitation on the use of grain 
for distilling purposes. The Washington 
Post pointed out that a reduction to the 
pre-Korean level of grain used for distil- 
ling would provide 75 million bushels for 
shipment to India. This could be done, 
the Post said, without any curtailment of 
the distilling industry. Since the Korean 
war began the distillers have stocked 
supplies at a rapid rate in anticipation 
of possible limitation of grain. The De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
present stocks of liquor are sufficent for 
Six years. 


Mobilization Progress. Director of De- 
fense Mobilization Charles E. Wilson re- 
cently told a Congressional committee 
that the U.S. will reach its mobilization 
goal by 1953 or 1954. Mr. Wilson’s opti- 
mism seems justified by the facts. This 
may be one reason for the Administra- 
tion’s seeming policy of patience with 
aggressors during recent months. It 
could mean that a show-down with Rus- 
sia will come when the huge U.S. arm- 
ament program is completed. 


Profit Plus. The National Production 
Authority recently gave some interesting 
testimony in support of mobilization 
chief Wilson’s prediction that U.S. mo- 
bilization will be complete in 1953 or 
1954. NPA said that over $5 billion has 
been granted in ‘‘rapid tax reductions” 
(tax refunds or reductions to enable 
corporations to amortize costs of plant 
expansion or renovation necessary to care 
for defense contacts) since enactment of 
the Defenese Production Act in late 
1950. This compares with a total of $11 
billion in rapid tax reductions in World 
War IT. NPA goes on to say that the 
average plant approved for rapid tax re- 
duction can be paid for in five years. 
Reductions are authorized on the theory 
that the plants built for war production 
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will have limited value as commercia 
uses after war production is stopped. 


Payments are made by corporations to 
themselves from excess profits which 


would otherwise go to the government 
and are in addition to profits. The Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee investiga- 
ting the tax reduction feature of the 
program has raised questions over allow- 
ances up to 100 percent for certain in- 
dustrial plants that may have consider- 
able value for commercial production. It 
suggests that the tax amortization pro- 


gram is a ‘‘Washington Give-Away Pro- 

ram’’ at the expense of the taxpayers. 
The National 
Production Authority has issued a regu- 


Church Construction. 


lation requiring government authoriza- 


tion for any new construction by relig- 


ious groups. NPA Administer Manley 
Fleischman points out that this is not a 


ban on new construction, but that it does _ 


require groups contemplating building to 
secure prior authorization from NPA in 
order to purchase the needed materials. 
The order permits certain maintenance, 
repairs and operating purchases without 


authorization. Churches planning build-— 


ing construction or major repairs can se- 
eure clarification regarding their project 


by writing to National Production Au- 


thority, Washington 25, D.C., or by con- 
sulting their local or the area NPA offi- 
eer through the regional field office of 
the Department of Agriculture in their 
area. 


Truman vs MacArthur. 
al furor over the dismissal of General 
MacArthur from his Far East Command 
seems to have been calmed down by the 
Senate investigation of the President’s 
action. The immense prestige of De- 
fense Secretary Marshall has greatly 


aided Mr. Truman’s ease. Secretary 
Marshall answered the MacArthur 
charges in detail and supported the 


the President’s assertion that MacArthur 
was guilty of insubordination. The de- 
bate is now what it has always been — 
the question of what strategy shall be 
used in the global political economic- 
military conflict with the Soviet Union. 
The President’s directives to MacArthur 
reveal that the Administration’s policy 
is to restrict the fighting in Korea pend- 


The emotion-— 


—_— = 


ing the building up of our defense forces — 
through the Defense Moblization pro- — 
gram and to center on Europe as the © 


most important theatre in this struggle. 
Both the State and Defense departments 
believe that any all-out effort to finish off 
the Korean war by bombing Manchurian 
bases and 
Chinese Nationalist troops would bring 
on a full-scale war in the Far East and 
that onee we were committed to such a 
war Russia would move in on Western 
Europe, thus compelling us to fight on 
two fronts at once on opposite sides of 
the world. 


Conscientious Objectors. The new bill 
as tentatively agreed upon by the confer- 
(Continued on Page 4, Col 2) 


using Chiang Kai-shek’s — 
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On Social Frontiers 


| Velfare Spending. We hear much 
we about the ‘‘welfare state’? — and 
{ that the U.S. is going to the dogs 
qpeuse of welfare spending. But, 
Weng the civilized nations, how does 
4 U.S. Government stand in spending 
q public welfare? According to a 
vey of the Research Council for 
ynomic Security the U.S. stands at the 
rom. Denmark, Sweden and France 
ad 25 percent of their national bud- 
#; on public welfare and _ security; 
sat Britain, Canada and Switzerland 
ad 15.19 percent; Australia, Chile, 
esium spend 10.14 percent; Mexico, 
. and Norway less than 10 percent. 
» U.S. now spends from 6 to 8 per- 

It might be added that the U.S. 
mds about 74 percent of its national 
get on war costs — paying for past 
“8, War preparations and internation- 
aid. Yet politicians never ery for 
pnomizing except when they point to 
“Welfare budget where rich America 
nds alongside Mexico which is still 
iggling valiantly out of the poverty 
fl illiteracy of the past. (Between the 
pes, May 7, 1951.) 


* * * 


“Ecclesiastical McCarthyism.’’ Since 
, along with presumably millions of 
er Protestants, do not have access to 
» well-edited Roman Catholic weekly, 
mmonweal (unless we go the public 
prary for it), we are grateful to Jn- 
‘mation Bulletin of the National Coun- 
of Churches for calling our attention 
an article in the March 16, issue under 
2 title, ‘‘The Catholic As A  Phili- 
me.’’ Written by William P. Clancy, 
Notre Dame University, it sharply 
ticizes Catholic efforts to suppress or 
fsor motion pictures and publications 
fiction. He refers especially to ef- 
ts to suppress the film The Miracle in 
=w York, removal of certain Chaplin 
medies from theatres and televison in 
sw Jersey because Catholic War Vet- 
ans ‘‘suspected’’ Chaplin of leftist 
mpathies, and attempts to suppress a 
itgers undergraduate magazine because 
sertain elements’’ in the Catholic com- 
nity denounced a story as immoral 
d blasphemous. Whether a given pic- 
re or story is immoral, says the au- 
or, depends on the treatment and, in 
wy event, the ‘‘picket line’’ is a poor 
ace to decide the issue. The Church, 
ove all institutions, should be free from 
ithe spectre of McCarthyism.’’ ‘Will 
Ffardinal Spellman please copy? 


* %*« * 


Housing Struggle. For 7 years the 
‘etropolitan Life Insurance Co. has been 
bohting to maintain racial segregation 
1 its giant Stuyvesant Town and Peter 
sooper Village housing projects in New 
‘ork City. When 31 tenants banded to 
Ist a few Negro families into Stuyvesant 
hown the company evicted them. Now 
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Annual Institutes On Race 
And Culture 


For the third consecutive year major 
Protestant communions are cooperating 
under the leadership of the Department 
of Racial and Cultural Relations of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in summer institutes on racial and cul- 
tural relations. Beginning with one in- 
stitute in 1949, holding two in 1950, the 
cooperating group will conduct three 
such institutes in 1951. Last summer 
135 local chureh and state leaders at- 
tended the institutes. 

Disciple leaders have attended each of 
these institutes, which run for five days. 
And the Department of Social Welfare is 
now engaged in securing attendance of 
interested leaders in the three institutes 
of the current summer. Any one in- 
terested is invited to write the depart- 
ment for further information. 

The dates and locations are: 

Lincoln Seminary, Lincoln Universi- 
ty, Pennsylvania, July 23-27 

Eden Seminary, Webster 
Missouri, August 6-10 

Menucha Conference Grounds, Corbett, 
Oregon, August 20-24 


Groves, 


Some Summer Reading 


Another approach to the issues involv- 
ed in the Great Debate on foreign policy 
is to inquire into the background of our 
failure in China and Korea to bring into 
existence a sufficiently efficient and 
responsible government to resist the 
encroachment of Communism. This re- 
quires that we read more than hysterical 
headlines. 


Korea: Second Failure in Asia. (By 
C. Clyde Mitchell. Public Affairs In- 
stitute. 50c), written by the former ad- 
ministor of the National Land Admin- 
istration of the U.S. Army Military Gov- 
ernment in Korea, is the briefest clearest 
anaylsis of the background of the present 
situation in Korea. The author pleads 
that we use the wisdom available from 
our unhappy experience in Korea to pre- 
vent the development of other similar 
situations in the revolutionary lands of 
Asia. 

Briefly, his thesis is that we failed to 
solve the economic problem and hence 
failed to lay the basis for responsible 
democracy in South Korea. We can suc- 
ceed in such ventures elsewhere only if 
we work intelligently through the United 
Nations. W.W.S. 
eS A ee ee eee 
New York City has adopted an ordinance 
levying a fine of $500 on officials of any 
city-aided housing project who diserim- 
inates against a tenant because of race, 
color, religion, or ancestry. 


It Is Being Done 


A group of people in the Tabernacle 
Church, Lincoln, Neb., has been study- 
ing different phases of social education 
and action for the past two years. It 
came about this way — 


In the spring of 1948, the Crusade for 
a Christian World held a workshop on 
World Order in Lincoln, under the aus- 
pices of the department of social welfare. 
It was two days of concentrated con- 
sideration of the world and its problems. 
Those who attended felt a definite desire 
to share the experience with others. So 
on the following Sunday evening six 
couples gathered around the dining room 
table in the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. T. 
Lobdell, and over sandwiches and coffee, 
the group explored the various channels 
of action suggested by the workshop. At 9 
o’clock they were still far from satisfied, 
so agreed to meet two weeks later to con- 
sider the D.P. situation. The group has 
been meeting regularly ever since. 


The members of the social action group 
began by seeking information about prob- 
lems of national and international inter- 
est — United Nations, Universal Dec- 
laration on Human Rights, the At- 
lantic Treaty, ete. Later they began the 
study of the resolutions passed by the 
International Convention at Cincinnati 
and what the local church member’s re- 
sponsibility might be for carrying them 
out. The resolutions passed at Oklahoma 
City received the same consideration. 


This study led into an investigation of 
local problems. One of the first steps 
toward action on the local level was to 
send a letter to the Lincoln city council, 
recommending that the number of liquor 
licenses be kept at thirty. Later the 
group studied the housing problem in 
Lincoln then sent letters and made per- 
sonal appearances before the city coun- 
cil in the interest of housing. 


More recently the group has made a 
study of gambling on the federal, state 
and community level. It studied the 
bills before the Nebraska legislature on 
bingo, Sunday laws, liquor control and 
attended the public hearings on such 
bills. 


This group operates on the assumption 
that an informed person is an intelligent 
citizen and that Christian social action 
stems from an informed Christian citi- 
zenry. Mrs. Lobdell comments: “‘If a 
Christian pressure group is to develop, 
it must start at the local church level 
with an informed membership. Small 
groups in each church can do much to 
color the thinking of a whole church.’’ 

Anyone interested is eligible to attend 
for there is no ‘‘membership’’ list — you 
just come. They meet on Sunday eve- 
nings. Once a year a letter is sent to 
the entire church membership describing 
the work of the social action group, list- 
ing some of the topics discussed and the 
action taken. It IS being done! R.E.M. 
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New Draft Law .from Page 1, Col. 1 


detailed regulations, with quick and easy 
means of appeal from arbitrary rulings, 
there is likely to be a great deal of con- 
fusion in the application of the law and 
much injustice. a 

Draft boards are made up of local citi- 
zens who perform this volunteer service 
as a patriotic duty. There 1s no assur- 
ance that they will understand the C.0. 
point of view, the religious convictions 
from which his conscientious objection 
springs, or the minority groups to which, 
in many communities, he belongs. Their 
job is often a thankless one whichrequires 
many hard decisions between whose sons 
shall be drafted and whose deferred. The 
C.O. is usually a minority and his claims 
ean be denied without creating an adverse 
public reaction. Rather it may bring a 
favorable reaction from a vocal section 
of the community. In such a situation 
it will be easy to deny all IV-E classi- 
fication and ‘pass the buck’ to the appeal 
boards. In fact, a local board might be 
justified in doing just that sort of thing 
since it is a ‘hot potato’ which both Con- 
gress and Selective Service handed down 
to local boards because they wanted to 
get rid of it themselves. 

There is no escaping the fact that the 
C.O. is a problem for a nation determin- 
ed to draft its young men for war. It 
all adds up to a dilemma created by the 
eontradictions of a society which claims 
the will to peace but feels that it is com- 
pelled to prepare for war. TALC 


World Council. . 


Inter-Mouvement Apres des Evacuees), 
the French Protestant Christian student 
movement for work among war refugees. 
They will go first to Paris and later will 
be assigned to one of the CIMADE in- 
stallations. It is expected that their 
assignment will last from 18 months to 
two years. 

Thomas Emmett (Ted) Jones, with a 
background of Lawrence College (Ap- 
pleton, Wisc.), George Williams College 
and the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, spent the summer of 1949 in 
Europe with a World Council work camp 
in the Ruhr region of Germany. It is 
expected that he will be assigned to work 
with Pastor Heinz Kloppenberg, a World 
Council chaplain, at Oldenburg in Schles- 
wig. Ted is active in Disciple student 
work, currently serving as secretary of 
the Heclesia, the central committee of 
the Disciple Student Fellowship. 

The program was initiated at the in- 
stigation of the Christian Service Com- 
mittee of the Home and State Missions 
Planning Council, after Mr. Crain had 
reported the excellent work being done 
in Europe by young people of other 
American communions. The Week of 
Compassion committee allocated a part 
of the 1950 offering for world relief and 
rehabilitation for the purpose, with the 
approval of Church World Service and 
the World Council of Churches. 
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Washington Round-Up 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 3) 


ence committee permits local draft boards 
to continue to defer conscientious objec- 
tors if in the judgment of the board 
they are doing work that contributes to 
‘the national health, safety or interest 
as the local board may deem appropri- 
ate.’ (Italics added. Editor.) No Civil- 
ian Public Service program similar to 
that of World War II is provided for. 
The definition of ‘‘national health, safety 
or interest’’ is left to the discretion of 
the local board, subject to such regula- 
tions as Selective Service may issue. If 
the World War II definition is adopted 
it seems likely that work in hospitals, on 
farms, on relief projects and church- 
sponsored programs of various types will 
be defined as in the national interest. 


The conference committee has not come 
to agreement on peacetime universal mili- 
tary training. The Senate bill permits 
the President to set up UMT by executive 
order when in his judgment the national 
welfare requires it. He has already de- 
clared the necessity. The House bill 
provides for a commission to study the 
matter and report back. Separate legis- 
lation would then be required for enact- 
ment. As the horse trading continues the 
Administration is again putting pressure 


on the conference committee to accept the 
Senate bill. 


UMST. The Joint Senate-House Con- 
ference Committee has agreed on all im- 
portant details of the new draft law ex- 
cept the provisions for peacetime mili- 
tary training. After considering the two 
different versions passed by the Senate 
and the House, the compromise bill 
agreed upon by the committee must be 
either accepted or rejected by both 
Houses. There is little doubt that the 
committee’s report will be accepted. 


Under the new bill as thus far agreed 
upon all men must register at age 18 and 
can be inducted into the armed services 
at 1814 years of age. However, draft 
boards are obliged to exhaust the supply 
of older men before dipping into the 
group below age 19. The period of serv- 
ice will be 24 months and all draftees 
must receive at least four months of 
training before being sent overseas. Other 
details of the bill now agreed upon by 
the committee are (1) the standard 
mental test requirement is lowered from 
70 to 65; (2) a five million-man limit 
on the armed services; (3) the law ex- 
pires July 1, 1955, instead of being a 
permanent draft law; (4) eliminates 2 
percent ceiling on the number of women 
in the armed services; (5) permits local 
draft boards to defer conscientious ob- 
Jectors providing their work is in the na- 
tional interest. 
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Disarmament .. from Page 1, Col. ; 


conditions: (1) the plan must include 
all weapons; (2) the plan must be based 
on agreement of all nations; and (3) 
the plan must be ‘‘foolproof’’ in provid: 
ing ‘‘safeguards which will insure com- 
pliance of all nations.’? And second, he 
proposed that a fresh start toward, the 
achievement of these ends be made 
through the United Nations. Two UN 
commissions have been working on the 
problem for some years and have come 
toa deadlock. One of these commissions 
is that of Atomic Energy and the other 
is that on Conventional Armaments. 


Following this proposal of the Presi 
dent the General Assembly passed a reso- 
lution on December 12, 1950, setting 
a Committee of Twelve to explore possi 
bility of merging these two Commissions 
and report back to the next meeting ol 
the Assembly. 


As to the corollary proposal, that 
and when such ‘‘foolproof’’ disarmament 
can be agreed upon we will offer a con- 
siderable portion of the billions thus 
saved the American tax-payer for the 
economic betterment of the world’s dis. 
advantaged peoples, an important move is 
being simultaneously taken in the United 
Nations. On May 14, UN economist 
presented the first draft proposal of ¢ 
world development authority, which will 
carry the burden of a world-wide pro- 
gram of economic and social rehabilita- 
tion with a $19 billion annual budget te 
be contributed by the governments and 
peoples of all nations. é 


It is obvious that these two policies 
would necessarily involve many other 
supporting agreements. For one thing, 
Russia would need to be assured of some 
of her legitimate needs. Senator Flan- 
ders notes two of these. One of them is 
the insistence of Russia that she be given 
access to the open seas. This should be 
done, the Senator proposed, by placing 
the ‘‘narrow passages’’ of the water. 
ways — ‘‘Seandanavia, the Dardanelle 
Gibralter, the Suez Canal — yes, and th 
Panama Canal’’ — under United Natio 
supervision and control, open equally 
all nations. Another is Russsia’s demand 
for oil, which likewise could be assured 
her under a program that would provide 
security from aggression. There are 
other such needs of Russia and of othe 
nations and peoples which would _ be 
necessarily included in such a compre- 
hensive program. 


The question arises whether an accept- 
able proposal -can be arrived at. 
But this is not the first question. I 
the United States and her allies would 
present to the world such a plan it would 
have, in the minds of these and othe 
Statesmen, the great advantage of cap: 
turing the sympathetic imagination of 
the people who now fear the presen: 
policy. And such a positive policy for 
peace may well be our only practica 
alternative to world war. W.W.s 


